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“Young man—you have it!” said the Wizard of Menlo Park 


TISA warm August evening in 1896. 

Around a banquet table somewhere 
on Long Island in New York sit 
Thomas A. Edison and the country’s 
leading men of the electrical industry. 

The talk swings naturally to poli- 
tics, to Bryan and McKinley and the 
Cuban situation—then back again to 
business. There is much discussion 
about storage batteries to drive Amer- 
ica’s “‘horseless carriages’. Someone 
points to young Henry Ford, Chief 
Engineer of the Detroit Edison Com- 
pany, and says: ““There’s a man who 
has built a gas car!” 

At once, Edison eagerly begins to 
ask questions—and to listen. ‘Mr. 
Ford” he said, ‘“‘How do you explode 


gasoline in the cylinder? By a spark?’ 

On the back of a menu, Henry Ford 
sketches the details of his engine. 
Edison in his enthusiasm thumps the 
table so hard the glassware tinkles. 

“Young man, that’s the thing— 
you have it. Keep at it. This new car 
you propose is self-contained —it car- 
ries its own power plant—no fire, no 
boiler, no smoke, and no steam. Keep 
at it!’ 

Here was just the challenge and 
encouragement which Henry Ford 
needed most. It was something the 
rising young engineer never forgot. 
And through the years, keeping-at-it 
has remained a firm tradition of the 
Ford Motor Company while it has 


FORD MOTOR 


been building more than 30 million 
cars and trucks. 

It is this spirit of keeping-at-it that 
has made the Ford name famous for 
smart, comfortable, economical auto- 
mobiles— priced so the greatest num- 
Ker of people can afford to own them. 

In the days of peace ahead, the 
Ford skills and experience will be 
used to build new Ford, Mercury and 
Lincoln cars. And these cars will bene- 
fit from the new methods now being 
learned as Ford keeps at it in making 
the tools of victory. 


“STARS OF THE FUTURE". Listen to the new Ford musical 
program dedicated to and performed by youth. On all Blue Net- 
work stations every Friday night — 8:00 E. W. T., 7:00 C. W.T., 
9:30 M. W. T., 8:30 P. W. T. 
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When the Japanese suffer a major 
setback, the Japanese Premier often 
apologizes to the Emperor. But after 
the Yanks invaded Okinawa — the 
first step in the invasion of Japan — 
an apology was not enough. 

Premier General Kuniaki Koiso, 
once known as “The Tiger,” mewed 
like a kitten about the “gravity of the 
situation.” He handed in his resigna- 
tion, and the resignation of the en- 
tire Japanese cabinet. 

The new premier is 77-year-old 
Admiral Baron Kantaro Suzuki. He 
will form a new cabinet. 

Why is Okinawa so important? 

Okinawa, largest island in the 700- 
mile long Ryukyu island chain, has 
been under Japanese control since 
1876. The Ryukyus are considered a 
part of Japan. The natives of Oki- 
nawa — our troops call them “Okies” 
—are represented in the Japanese 
Diet (Parliament). 

Okinawa is only 325 miles from 
Kyushu — one of the home islands of 
Japan. Okinawa was under naval and 
air bombardment for nine days by 
U. S. and British carrier task forces. 
Then our land forces struck. 

On April 1— April Fool’s Day - 
our troops poured ashore on Oki- 
nawa, covered by an artillery and 
rocket barrage. Leathernecks of the 
3rd Amphibious Corps, and dough- 
boys of the 24th Army Corps, 10th 
Army, hit the beaches together. They 
were supported and supplied by a 
fleet of 1,400 vessels — ranging in 
size from battleships to LSTs. Over- 
head, 1,500 carrier planes roared in- 
land to strafe and bomb fap posi- 
tions. 

Okinawa — 67 miles long and from 
3 to 10 miles wide — is garrisoned by 
more than 50,000 Jap troops. The 
Japs defended the beaches weakly, 
and the Yanks walked ashore almost 
without a fight. It was not until Army 
tanks and infantry had speared 
across the waist of Okinawa, cutting 
the island in two, that Jap resistance 
began to stiffen. 

In their first day’s advances, the 
Yanks seized two Jap airfields (see 
map of Okinawa), which are already 
being used by U. S. ager planes. 















































Yanks Hit Hard at Japs on Okinawa 


After cutting the island in two, the 
Yank forces split up into two wings. 
The southern wing — elements of the 
24th Army Corps— moved on the 
large Jap base of Naha. At the same 
time, the northern wing — composed 
of 3rd Amphibious Marines — pushed 
toward the northern part of Oki- 
nawa, where the Japs are dug in for 
a fight to the death. 

Our capture of Okinawa will cut 
Japanese sea and air communication 
with Formosa, and with Jap forces in 
south China. It will provide the U. S. 
with air bases, from which we can 
lash out at Japan. Okinawa is large 
enough to base hundreds of bombers. 

Last but not least, Okinawa may 
serve as a jumping-off place for an 
Allied invasion of the China coast, 
of Formosa, or of Japan itself. 


RUSSIANS BREAK PACT 


To add to Emperor Hirohito’s 
headaches, the Russians have de- 
nounced* their neutrality pact with 
Japan. This neutrality pact, guaran- 
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eeing peace between the two coun- 
tries, was signed on April 13, 1941. 
It does not expire until April, 1946 — 
about one year from today. 

Why did Russia sign this pact with 
Japan? Russia was busy fighting off 
the German invasion in 1941, and did 
not want a war with Japan. 

Why did Russia denounce the 
pact? These are the reasons Russia 
gave: 

“Germany has attacked the U.S.S.R. 
(Russia)— and Japan, Germany’s 
ally, has been giving assistance to 
Germany in her war against Russia. 

“Furthermore, Japan is waging 
war against the U. S. and Britain, 
which are allies of the Soviet Union. 

“Under such circumstances, the 
neutrality pact between Japan and 
the U.S.S.R. has lost its meaning, and 
its continuation becomes impos- 
sible.” 

By denouncing the pact, Russia 
gave notice to Japan that the pact 
will not be renewed for another five 
years. Many experts think this means 
that Russia is preparing to enter the 
war against Japan. 
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Shaded areas in top map are held by Japanese. Okinawa lies between 
Japan and Formosa. In bottom map, arrows show U. S. drive on Okinawa. 
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Mexico, our nearest 
neighbor to the south, 
is more than a Good 
Neighbor. Mexico is 
one of our most help- 
ful Allies, and an ac- 
tive member of the 
United Nations. 

On June 1, 1942, 

President Avila Camacho announced 
that Mexico was at war with the Axis. 
At once, the Mexican government be- 
gan to root out the hundreds of Ger- 
man and Japanese agents, spies, and 
Fifth Columnists in Mexico. 

The Mexican navy and air force 
has helped U. S. ships and planes to 
safeguard our supply lines in the 
Caribbean and Pacific from attack 
by enemy submarines. The Mexican 
army has been increased and 
strengthened by conscription* — the 
first conscription in Mexico's history. 
Eager to fight overseas, thousands of 
Mexicans have crossed the border to 
join the U. S. Army. 


LAND AND THE PEOPLE 


Mexico is a mountainous country 

most of it ranging over 3,000 feet 
high. It is a land of three climates. 

In the south, and all along the hot. 
humid coast is the tierra caliente — 
the tropic lands. 

In the central region of Mexico are 
the lofty uplands. Here, in the tierra 
templada, or temperate lands, live 
almost half of Mexico’s 19,653,000 
people. Here, 7,400 feet high, is Mex- 


Acme 
Mexican soldiers, wearing French style helmets, crouch behind Mendoza 
machine guns made in Mexican arsenal. Army was once trained by French. 


ico City — Mexico's capital and her 
largest city. 

In the north are the high plateaus 

-the tierra fria, or cold lands. 

The country is rich in silver, gold 
and many other minerals. But eight 
out of ten Mexicans earn their live- 
lihood by farming, or by raising cat- 
tle, sheep, or hogs. 

Farm land is scarce, and its fair 
distribution is one of the greatest 
problems Mexico faces. Before 1910 
the land was owned by 10% of the 
people. The other 90% owned no land 
at all. Today, more than 50% of the 
peasants own land. Later, we will 
see how this distribution was accom- 
plished. 

When Hernando Cortes and his 
400 Spanish soldiers overthrew the 
Aztec empire in 1521, Mexico had a 
population of 3,000,000 Indians. 

To this day, even though the offi- 
cial language of the country is Span- 
ish, Mexico remains an Indian coun- 
try. More than half the people of 
Mexico are Mestizos—of mixed In- 
dian and white blood. Three out of 
every ten Mexicans are pure Indians. 
Only 15% are pure white. 


STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM 


lf the history of Mexico was woven 
into a tapestry, the dominant color 
would be the dark brown of Mexi- 
co’s soil. For it was love of the land, 
as much as love of freedom, which 
inspired Mexico's fight for liberation 
from Spain. 


Through this brown tapestry would 
run a thread of scarlet —of revolt, 
of rebellion, of bloodshed. 

For almost three centuries, Span- 
ish viceroys ruled Mexico. Mexicans 
were forced to work as slaves for 
their Spanish masters. Ten thousand 
Spaniards owned most of the land in 
Mexico. The most a Mexican peasant 
could own was a small part of the 
village ejido, or communal land. 
From this small patch he had to sat- 
isfy his family’s daily need for food. 

When the greedy Spaniards began 
to take even these small tracts of 
land from the peasants, the Mexicans 
revolted. Led by Miguel Hidalgo, 
a parish priest, the Mexicans de- 
clared their independence from Spain 
on September 16, 1810. 

From 1833 to 1855, Mexico was 
ruled by General Santa Anna, a dic- 
tator and tyrant. At this time, Mexico 
included Texas and other territories 
in southern and southwestern United 
States. Santa Anna's tyranny caused 
the Texans to revolt, and Texas 
asked to be admitted into the United 
States. Santa Anna opposed this, and 
in 1846, war broke out between the 
U. S. and Mexico. Mexico was de- 
feated and lost Texas, upper Califor- 
nia, and the Rocky Mountains areas. 
Later, in 1853, the U. S. bought part 
of southern Arizona and New Mex- 
ico through the Gadsden Purchase. 

Altogether, by treaty and sale, 
Mexico gave up almost a million 
square miles. Once almost equal in 
area to the U. S., Mexico today is 
only one-fourth the size of the U. S. 

The Mexicans finally revolted 
against Santa Anna. In 1857, Benito 
Juarez became president of Mexico. 
Juarez was a pure-blooded Zapotec 
Indian. He knew and loved the com- 
mon people. He was a far-seeing, 
courageous leader. 

Benito Juarez 


led his people 
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Official seal of Mexico 


against the French when Napoleon 
III tried to seize Mexico for France. 
For a while the French were victori- 
ous, and Napoleon III sent Archduke 
Maximilian to govern Mexico, as Em- 
peror. But Juarez finally defeated the 
French. After a_ three-year-rule, 
Maximilian was captured, court-mar- 
tialed, and shot. 

Juarez again became president of 
Mexico. After his death, Mexico was 
ruled for more than thirty years by 
General Porfirio Diaz. Diaz was also 
an Indian, but he had no love for 
the common people. 

As dictator of Mexico, he took 
away the land which Juarez had 
given to the people. He enriched 


himself by selling’ Mexico's mines, 
oil wells, and railroads to British and 
American companies. 

Sickened by the corrupt Diaz gov- 
ernment, and angered by foreign 
ownership of Mexico’s resources, the 
people rose in revolt. They were led 
by Francisco Madero, son of a 
wealthy landowner. 


THE MEXICAN REVOLUTION 


Madero was assassinated in 1915, 
and Mexico was bathed with blood 
as one ambitious man after another 
tried to seize and hold power. 

But the Revolution continued. In 
1917, Venustiano Carranza became 
president. The Carranza government 
drew up a new constitution. The 
constitution restored the lands which 
Diaz had stolen from the peasants. 
It nationalized* mines and oil wells. 
It provided for labor laws enforcing 
an eight-hour day and a six-day 
week, and minimum wages. 

However, it was not until 1924, 
under President Calles, that the con- 
stitution of 1917 began to be en- 
forced. A land law really succeeded 


Map drawn for 


in a fairer distribution of the land. 

These land reforms were contin- 
ued by Mexico’s most socialistic 
president, Lazaro Cardenas. Carde- 
nas distributed 51,000,000 acres of 
land to the peasants. He encouraged 
the growth of ejidos into cooperative 
farms owned by whole communities. 

The Mexican Revolution, which 
lasted for nearly thirty years, is now 
over. In the words of President Ca- 
macho, “it is no longer revolution, 
but evolution.” 

As a member of the United Na- 
tions, Mexico is doing her part to 
win the war. As a member of the 
Pan American Union, she is striving 
to safeguard the peace. 

Early this year, Mexico played 
host to the Inter-American Confer- 
ence, and helped to draw up the 
Declaration of Chapultepec (see 
Junior Scholastic, March 19, p. 9). 

Mexico’s Foreign Minister, Eze- 
quiel Padilla, played an important 
part in winning the support of the 
Latin American republics for U. S. 
policies. 


* Star means that word is defined on page 14. 
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May They Build It Safe and Str 


HIS is an historic week. 
On Wednesday, April 25, dele 
gates from the United Nations 
will assemble in San Francisco to 
build a world organization for peace 
and progress. 

The official name ot the meeting is 
“The United Nations Conference on 
International Organization.” 

The United Nations Conterence .s 
as timely as it is important. Nazi 
Germany is in her death throes. 
Japan is staggering under sledge 
hammer blows. But victory will not 
mean the end of war unless a strong 
foundation is laid for peace. 

The peoples of the world are hun 
gry for a peace that will end all 
wars. That is why the United Na- 
tions Conference is of historic im 
portance. On the assembled dele- 
gates rest the world’s hopes that San 
Francisco will be the Golden Gate 
to lasting peace and good will among 
all nations. 

This does not mean that the meet 
ing at San Francisco is a peace con- 
ference. 

A peace conference is concerned 
with making peace. The collapse of 
organized Germany 
will bring about a peace conference 
which will take up the problems of 
boundaries, reparations*, punish 
ment of war criminals, and other 
penalties which Germany must pay 

The San Francisco Conference 
will not concern itself avith these 
problems. Its purpose will be to 


resistance in 
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decide on ways and 
means of keeping peace 
after Germany and 
Japan have been de 
feated. 

Plans for an interna- 
tional security organi- 
zation were drawn at 
Dumbarton Oaks (see 
Junior Scholastic, 
2-3.) It 

will be the task of the 
San Francisco Conference to put 
those plans into practice. 





THE INVITED 


The hosts of the conterence will 
be the United States and her three 
co-sponsors — Great Britain, Russia 
and China. 

France was invited to act as a 
fifth sponsor, but she refused. As a 
guest, France will be able to pro- 
pose amendments to the Dumbarton 
Oaks plan. This she could not do in 
the role of a sponson. 

Almost all of the nations that de- 
clared war on the Axis before March 
1, 1945, were invited to the San Fran- 
cisco Conference. Following are the 
forty nations who will be repre- 
sented as “guests”: 

Australia, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Can- 
ada, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, Egypt, Ethiopia, France, Greece, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Hondaras, India, Iran, 
Iraq, Liberia, Luxembourg, Mexico, Neth- 
erlands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, 
Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Philippines, El 
Salvador, Saudi Arabia, Turkey, South 
Africa, Uruguay, Venezuela, Yugoslavia. 


There are three “Johnny-Come 
Latelies” — Turkey, Egypt, and Sau- 
di Arabia. In the last week of Feb- 
ruary, these three nations declared 
war on the Axis in order to earn seats 
at the conference. (See Junior Scho- 
lastic, March 19, p. 9.) 

Two other nations were invited to 
the United Nations Conference after 
the deadline. These are Syria and 
Lebanon, French mandates*®. Be- 
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to a lasting peace 





cause these two countries are not en 
tirely independent, invitations were 
not sent them until March 28, when 
France signified her approval of the 
action. 

Another guest at the conference 
may be Argentina, who on March 27 
declared war on Germany. Argen- 
tina has also signed the Declaration 
of Chapultepec. 

A place at the United Nations Con 
terence was also reserved for Poland. 
But the invitation was withheld un- 
til a new and more democratic pro- 
visional Polish Government was 
formed, as agreed by the Big Three 
(U. S., Britain, and Russia) at the 
Crimea Conference. This govern- 
ment was to be made up of members 
of the Lublin government and mem- 
bers of Polish groups in Poland and 
abroad. But plans for the new gov- 
ernment have bogged down. 


THE UNINVITED 


Certain members of the Uniteu 
Nations have not been invited to the 
San Francisco Conference. Among 
them are Denmark and Iceland. 

Our State Department has not offi- 
cially explained its failure to extend 
invitations to these two countries. 

Other nations excluded from the 
United Nations Conference are the 
neutral countries — Switzerland 
Sweden, Spain, Portugal, and Ire- 
land. 

The former Axis satellites* — Italy, 
Romania, Hungary, Finland, and Bul 
garia — will not be represented at the 
conference. 

Neither will the three Baltic States 

Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia - 
which were annexed by Russia. 

Delegates to the San Francisco 
Conference will have to work hard 
to keep harmony amony the United 
Nations represented. But the peo- 
ple’s representatives are determined 
that differences among nations must 
not stand in the way of world secur- 
ity and peace. 
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The Gunairstructor enables Navy fighter pilots to practice aiming 
fixed guns at enemy aircraft projected on a motion picture screen. 


“ AMEY, Pop, didja see this news 

story on the Naval Aviation 
Training Exhibit in Metropolis?” 
Tuck asked from the floor, where he 
had the second section of the evening 
paper spread out before him. 

“No, I didn’t.” Pop looked up from 
the front page. “But Bill Potts, our 
Metropolis representative, was in the 
office today and told me about it. 
Bill said that visitors are allowed to 
try out the various training devices 
and that Bill, Jr., had scored a bull’s 
eye operating the Norden bomb- 
sight.” 

“Wowie, he must be good —or 
lucky! Here’s a picture of a Sea 
Scout in the cockpit of a Navy Hell 
cat. And listen to this, Pop —” Tuck 
read from the newspaper story - 
‘‘The exhibit contains all the vital 
specialized equipment which the 
Navy uses to train airmen before they 
leave the ground. The operating cost 
of training these men in the air 
would be about $600 per hour. In 
case the student’ did something 
wrong, the cost might total valuable 
lives and a_ half -a- million-dollar 
plane. Present training on the ground 
has proved as efficient and amounts 
to about 50 cents an hour.’ You know 
what, Pop? I think you, as a good 
business man, oughta see the ex- 
hibit!” 

Pop’s eyes twinkled. “It so hap- 
pens I have a business appointment 
in Metropolis Saturday morning. 


Suppose you go along and attend the 
exhibit as my ‘junior assistant’? Bib 
can join you, so I'll be sure of get- 
ting a full report.” 

“Swell!” yelped Tuck. And Bib 
wasn't far behind him. 

Saturday morning the three Tuck- 
ers drove to the Civic Auditorium in 
Metropolis, where the exhibit was 
being held. Pop left Bib and Tuck at 
the door. 

Tuck bought their admission tick- 
ets, and they went in. 

The Navy guide was just complet- 
ing his lecture on the rescue equip- 
ment at the booth, but Bib and Tuck 
had time to examine the shipwreck, 
signaling, and ration kits before the 
tour party moved on. 

The next demonstration was the 
Gunairstructor. The tour party en- 
tered a tunnel-like room, where they 
saw the complete cockpit of a Navy 
Hellcat mounted on a stand and fac- 
ing a movie screen. 

The Navy demonstrator said that 
the Gunairstructor was used to train 
men in fixed gunnery. In free gun- 
nery, he explained, the student trains 
his gun on the target. In fixed gun- 
nery, he has to aim his plane at the 
target and press the firing button 
when the enemy plane is within the 
gun sights. 

When the demonstrator called for 
a volunteer to manipulate the con- 
trols and aim the plane, Tuck’s hand 
shot up. 


TRAIN 
ON THE 
GROUND 


A BIB and TUCK Story 


As soon as he had climbed into the 
cockpit of the Hellcat, the room was 
darkened and an enemy plane started 
moving across the screen, which had 
a background of horizon and sky. 

There were sound effects, both of 
the plane’s motor and of Tuck’s gun- 
fire. “Misses” were shown by a white 
dot on the screen, and “hits” by a 
red flash covering the enemy plane. 

Of course, Tuck scored many more 
white dots than red flashes. But after 
the demonstration was over, the 
Navy guide told Tuck that he had 
scored more “hits” than most of the 
volunteer pilot-gunners: 

The tour party moved on to the 
next demonstration: the Flight En- 
gineer’s Panel. As they approached 
the panel, Tuck whispered to Bib, 
“Psst! You volunteer for this one!” 

Bib looked at the panel, which 
seemed to have hundreds of knobs 
and levers to manipulate. “Not me,” 
she said, “I’m taking notes.” 

Most of the tour party were adults, 
and when the demonstrator asked 
for a volunteer, Tuck’s hand was the 
only one up. The demonstrator said 
okay, so Tuck climbed over the rail- 
ing onto the slightly-raised platform. 

“This is the Flight Engineer’s 
Panel of a PBM —know what that 
is?” the demonstrator asked Tuck. 

“Sure,” Tuck grinned. “Patrol! 
Bomber Medium. It’s the Martin 
Mariner.” 

“That's right—largest twin-en- 
gined bomber in the world. To your 
right,” the demonstrator told the au- 
dience, “is the student's panel; to 
your left, the instructor’s. In ground 
training, these two panels are lo- 
cated in separate rooms. The instruc- 
tor manipulates the controls on his 








panel to set up problems which are 
reflected on the student’s panel. The 
student is supposed to make the 
corrections. The first thing 
that a student’ flight engineer does is 
check his panel to make sure every- 
thing is set for the take-off. Have you 
done that?” he asked Tuck jestingly 
“Is everything okay?” 


propet 


Tuck had been staring in bewilder 
ment at the numerous knobs on the 
panel, and he realized that he was in 
for some kidding. “Roger,” he replied 
with a grin 

‘Okav.” The demonstrator turned 
to the audience. “Next. the flight en- 
gineer opens the cow] flaps, letting 
in air to cool the engines. Then he’s 
ready to start the engines. First, you 
prime it,” he saia to Tuck, and showed 
“Then energize 
There! You've got one 
engine going. Now, start the other.’ 

While Tuck followed instructions, 


him what to do 


then mesh it 


the demonstrator turned on the sound 
effects, so that there was a loud rqar 
of motors 

“As soon as the engines are started, 
you get readings on your instrument 
gauges,” the demonstrator went on 
‘This is a large plane, weighing 50 
O00 pounds 


power to get her in the air 


ind you need a lot of 
For the 
take-off you need 40 inches of mani 
fold pressure and 2700 r.p.m.'s.” 

He paused and showed Tuck what 
to do and which gauges to watch 
Got it? Okay. Then we're off. 
We're 300 feet in the air! Uh-uh, 
he added at the panel 
“This kid is a genius! He's accom- 
plished something that’s never been 


glancing 


Dual Projector Trainer, which shows movies of planes executing 
attack maneuvers, affords turret gunners practice in markmanship. 


done before. He’s 300 feet in the air 
without using a teaspoonful of gas!” 

This, of brought a big 
laugh from the audience and Tuck 
joined in good-naturedly. The dem- 
onstrator showed him how to “turn 
on the gas,” by manipulating the 
mixture controls, and Tuck corrected 
his mistake. He was pretty sure this 
had been planned as a joke on him. 


course, 


“Now, we want to climb. For 
climbing, give her 35 inches of mani- 
fold and 2400 r.p.m.’s,” the demon- 
strator told Tuck. “That's it! Now, 
we're up to 10,000 feet. We're off on 
a mission. Uh-uh,” he paused — and 
then issued a warning in crisp tones. 


“Flight Engineer from Pilot: 


Instructor’s station of the Flight Engineer’s Panel of a PBM. Con- 
trols are manipulated to set up problems for student engineers. 


Enemy plane sighted off - starboard 
bow. What are you gonna do?” he 
asked Tuck. “What would you do if 
a cop was chasing you?” 

“I'd run!” Tuck responded spon- 
taneously. 

“Okay — then speed her up!” the 
demonstrator said. “You've got 
twelve men in this plane. You'll have 
them in rubber boats, if you don't 
watch out!” 

Tuck had just increased the mani- 
fold pressure, r.p.m.’s, and the flow of 
fuel, when the demonstrator barked 
another warning, “Flight Engineer 
... from Pilot: Right engine hit by 
enemy fire. Starting to burn. Now 
what are you gonna do?” 

Tuck was completely flustered by 
this time. “Er—uh—bail out. I 
guess, he stammered. 

The audience roared and the dem- 
onstrator couldn't help laughing, too. 

“But you've got a half-a-million- 
dollar plane here! Cut off the right 
engine! There!” 

The demonstrator pretended to 
wipe perspiration off his brow, then 
said to the audience. “That's why 
the Navy teaches ‘em how to fly 
while they're still on the ground!” 

-Gay Heap 


(This story is based on a tour of 
the U. S. Naval Aviation Training 
Exhibit now being held in the Mu- 
seum of Science and Industry in New 
York City. The Exhibit will be held 
later in Philadelphia and other large 
cities. ) 
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Sailboats of the Sky 
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A sailplane in flight shows clean lines, tapered wings. 


All of familiar with 
military gliders used to trans- 


sky 


lines 


us are 
troops deep behind 
Towed by 
ports, these gliders can be re- 
leased from the airplane tow as 


port 


enemy trans- 





much as 50 miles from their 
destination. 

Silently, they glide in for a 
landing. Troops and = guns | 


emerge from the bellies of these 
whisper ships, to take the en- 
emy by surprise. 

Not all gliders are military 
or transport types. Some glid- 
ers are designed for sport and 
fun —slim, long-winged - sail- 
boats of the air which rival the 
flying grace of hawks and sea 
gulls. Like birds, these gliders 
not only descend — they also 
soar aloft, riding skyward on 
currents of rising air. 

The best soaring gliders are 
known as sailplanes. A sailplane 
can glide forward 20 or 30 feet 
for every foot it sinks. (Com- 
pare this to a light-power plane, 
which glides about 7 feet for- 
ward for each foot it sinks.) On 
swiftly rising currents of air a 
good sailplane can often out- 
climb a small power plane! 

Soaring gliders have the same 
controls as engined aircraft — 
with the exception of a throt- 
tle. Instruments most necessary 


for soaring are a sensitive alti- | 


meter, an airspeed indicator, 


and a variometer. A variometer 
is a sensitive instrument which 








shows the rate of climb or sink 
in feet per second. A compass 
sometimes used for 
country gliding. 


is cTOSS- 


How They Soar 


Since a sailplane, or soaring 
glider, does not have an engine, 
it cannot take off by itself. It 
must be launched into the air. 

One method of launching is 
the shock-cord —long, elastic 
ropes which catapult a glider 
in the manner of a giant sling- 
shot. More often, gliders are 
launched by a cable attached 
either to a gasoline winch or 
to an automobile. Once the 








glider has flying speed, it can 
rise by itself 

After he 
plane pilot 


sail 
tow 


aloft, the 
releases the 


1S 


| 
| 
| 


rope by pulling a lever. If the | 


air is completely still, the sail- | 
a long, | 
about 2 | 


plane will descend in 
flat glide. It will sink 
5 feet 


to per second, gliding 
forward at a speed of 30 to 60 
m.p.h. 

But the air is never com- 


pletely still. Even when there 
is no wind, other air currents 
are present. The soaring pilot 
is most interested in vertical 
air currents — downdrafts which 
he must avoid, and rising cur- 
rents which he must find. 

For soaring, two kinds of 
rising currents are most used. 
The first kind occurs when air 
is deflected upward by wind 
blowing against a ridge or 
slope. 

The second kind of rising air 
currents are called thermals — 
great chimneys of sun-warmed 
air which rise from the earth at 
a rate of 5, 10, or more feet per 
second. Kept in a thermal, a 
sailplane rises with the air 
much than it sinks 
through the air. That is the en- 
tire secret of soaring. 


more 


Slope-, or ridge-soaring, has 
long been popular. The sail- 
plane simply rides the rising 


air along a slope, back and | 


forth in lazy figure eights. Sail- 
planes have made cross-coun- 
try trips of 100 


over miles 








Laister-Kauffman 


Baby Albatross, one of the latest single-place gliders. 





egistered, U. S. Patent Office 
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SAM BURGER, Editor 








A “Spam ribbon” is an 
overseas ribbon. 


Next week: 
an 


“What's 
“eager beaver”? 
Every squadron has one. 











where the slopes and ridges 
were long enough. 
But the real thrills of sail- 


planing are found in thermal 
soaring. As a thermal rises, it 
goes faster and faster, until it 


reaches an altitude where it 
has cooled to the same _ tem- 
perature and achieved the 


same density as the air around 
it. The sailplane, kept in the 
thermal, shares this rapid rate 
of ascent. 

The trick in thermal soaring 
is to find the thermal. .When 
your sailplane drops its tow, 
you cruise around until you 
feel a slight, upward bump. 
That was a thermal. 

Now, you turn your sailplane 
back into it — spiralling around 
and around within the thermal, 
just as birds do. As long as you 
keep the sailplane in the ther- 
mal, you will rise—and the 
trick is to keep in it. 

Soon your altitude is 2000 - 
4000 — 6000 — 7000 feet! That’s 
plenty. With this altitude you 
have money in the bank. You 
can leave the thermal and glide 
off in any direction you wish. 

After while, alti- 
meter shows that you are going 
broke again — you've spent your 
altitude and bought some dis- 
with it. Now, you look 
for another thermal — find it — 
amd ride skyward until you 
have your altitude back. Then 
off you glide once more. 

In this fashion, you can soa 
long distances cross-country. 


a your 


tance 





Internatiunal 


Big Berthas at work: Navy 16-inch guns fire with a thunderous roar dur- 
ing gunpowder tests at Dahigren Naval Ordnance Depot at Dahigren, Va. 


WHEN THINGS GO BANG! 


An explosion is the sudden 
release of stored energy. It may 
be physical energy, or the result 
of a chemical reaction 

Energy is liberated by physi- 
cal means when an automobile 
tire receives a puncture. 

Thunder is produced 
physically by the rapid expan- 
sion of the atmosphere sur- 
rounding the hot flash of light- 
ning. 


also 


A similar blast is produced | 


by any rapidly expanding gas 
Gases may be made to expand 
in volume hundreds of times 
within a few thousandths of a 
second 

this 
oxidation 


In most reaction 


(the 


cases, 
is ultra-rapid 
chemist’s name for 
the proper 


any organic 


conditions, 
fuel with 
react with explosive violence. 
Controlling the conditions is 
We do this 
we drive an auto- 
mobile. It is the rapid series of 


Given 
almost 


the big problem 
every time 
explosions in the engine cylin- 
ders that makes a car go. 

The first condition is that 
the mixture of fuel and oxygen 
be correct 
carburetor this in an 
internal combustion engine. 

This device also regulates a 
factor —the physical 
condition of the fuel. For best 
results, it must be finely di- 
vided or atomized to provide 


controls 


secol id 





burning). | 








as much surface area as possi- 
ble in contact with the oxygen. 

Many explosives contain their 
own oxygen supply. Gunpow- 
der Gasoline does not. 
This accounts for the differ- 
ence in their explosive reac- 
tion time and their uses. 

Seven gallons of gasoline 
contain as much energy as 800 
pounds of gunpowder. Yet gun- 


does. 


powder — not gasoline — is used 


to fire guns. Why? The powder 


| contains its own oxygen, and so 


explodes 20 times faster. 

There is another factor that 
must be considered in making 
an explosive go bang — sensi- 
tivity. Mercury fulminate, when 
dry, is so sensitive to shock 
that a fly walking across it 


| will cause it to explode. 


One thing everyone should 


| remember is that a tiny spark 


is all that is needed to touch 
off most’ explosive mixtures. 
Persons who would not look for 
a gas leak with a match do 
many equally foolish things. 
Most cleaning fluids evapor- 
ate rapidly, forming mixtures 


| capable of wrecking a house. A 


Adjustment of the | spark of static electricity from 


a garment being rubbed clean 
will ignite it. 

In spite of these dangers, 
and of the evil use of explo- 
sives in warfare, miracles have 
often repaid man for his abil- 
ity to make things go bang. 





AMMONIA TEST 


(This experiment follows the 
Vinegar Test, featured in Tech- 
Nick-Cues last week. ) 

“How can we find out which 
brand of ammonia is the best?” 
Tech asked. 

“That’s simple,” Nick re- 
plied. “We'll use practically the 
same method we used to test 
the vinegar. First, we'll need a 
clean set of glasses.” He placed 
three clean glasses on the table. 
“This time, we'll put the am- 
monia into the glasses first. 
Then we'll add the phenol- 
phthalein.” 

“O.K.,” said Tech. He poured 
two teaspoonfuls of the first 
brand of ammonia into the 
first glass. Then he poured an 
equal amount of the other two 
brands into the second and 
third glasses. Next, using a 
medicine dropper, he meas- 
ured two drops of phenol- 
phthalein into each glass. “Boy, 
what a swell color! Looks just 
like orchids!” 

“Let’s add the vinegar,” said 





Nick. “I'll keep count. Every 
time you add a drop of vinegar 
to each glass, I'll score a point 
until the color disappears.” 

“Don't forget to stir the liquid 
each time,” Tech said. 

“IT won't.” 

For a moment, the two boys 
became absorbed in their task. 
Then, Tech nudged Nick 
“Look! The color in the first 
glass has disappeared. That 
last drop of vinegar made it 
look just like water.” 

“Yes. Let’s neutralize the 
color in the other two glasses.” 
“This is fun,” said Tech. 

“It’s good business, too,” 
Nick pointed out. “We'll keep 
a record and know which is 
the best brand of ammonia to 
buy.” 

“Which brand is best?” 

“The third brand, in this case 
— because it’s the strongest. It 
required more drops of vinegar 
to change the color of Brand 
3 than to change the color of 
the other two brands.” 


~~ 


Sen Francisco Chronicle 
Men wounded in battle often need transfusions of “live” blood to sur- 
vive. Live blood is blood as it comes from donor's veins. To keep blood 
alive, Red Cross packs it in portable refrigerators (above) which main- 
tain 40 to 50° temperature. Transport planes then fly blood te war fronts. 
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Ogictai U.S. Siynas Corps Phote 


the guys who walk to battle 


That’s the Infantry. The boys who do the dirty work. 
The boys who are asked for miracles . . . and deliver. 
Who move forward on tired feet and finish the job. 


Whenever we see pictures like the one above— 


protects rationed shoes, safeguards your health and 
helps to keep you on the job. And remember, 
when you see either Hood or B. F. Goodrich stamped 
on rubber footwear (or canvas footwear, when it’s 
available) —you are assured of superior materials and 
construction... resulting in complete foot protection 
--. comfort... long, economical wear. 


we're glad that so much of the rubber footwear we're 
making is going overseas to help protect the feet of 
fighting men on every front. 

Who says, “Only Sissies wear rubpers?"’ Even tough 
fighting men wear rubber footwear to protect their 
health and their shoes. They know that colds and 
illness cut down their efficiency on the battlefront... 
just as sickness cuts down your skill in athletics on 





the home front... and may even keep you from doing 
your part in the paper salvage drive or whatever job 
you boys and girls are doing as your share to help 


FIRST IN 
win the war. RUBBER 


Rubber footwear is important here at home. It FOOTWEAR FACTORY, WATERTOWN, MASS. 


PEACETIME MA™NIUFACTURERS OF “P. F.” RUBBER-SOLED CANVAS SHOES 
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BUILDERS OF AMERICA 


DR. WALTER REED (1851-1902) 
Conqueror of Yellow Fever 


EFORE the U. S. Army Yellow Fever Commission, headed by Dr. Walter 
Reed, went to Cuba in 1900 there were 1,400 cases of “yellow jack” in 
Havana alone. Two years later there was not a single case in the whole of 
Cuba. Because of the Commission’s work, yellow fever no longer is a threat 
in the United States. New Orleans, formerly ravaged by the disease, knows 
it only as a memory. 

Dr. Walter Reed was born in Belroi, Virginia, was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, and joined the army in 1875. He served 11 years in western 
garrisons and also made important studies of diphtheria and typhoid fever. 
His aides on the Yellow Fever Commission were Dr. James Carroll, first person 
to be experimentally infected with the disease; Dr. Jesse Lazear, who was 
accidentally bitten by an infected mosquito and died of yellow fever; and 
Dr. Aristides Agramonte, a Cuban scientist. 











YELLOW FEVER /$ CAUSED 8Y A ( SIR, WE REALIZE THE dt es 
"4 





MOSQUITO, ANO HERE ARE THE DANGER. BUT ITS WORTH IT be: 


£66$ OF THE CRIMINAL { IF WE CAN SAVE LIVES / 





GENTLEMEN, / SALUTE YOU. 


7 ‘ + 7? 








Kissenger and Joh 
J. Moran, a civilian clerk, 
1. When Dr. Reed arrived in Cuba the hospitals 2. Failing to find a cause for voluntarily exposed them- 
were full of American soldiers. “Yellow jack” yellow fever, Dr. Reed finally selves to mosquitoes that 
killed more men than died of bullets in the visited Dr. Carlos Finlay of had bitten soldiers suffering 
Spanish-American War. Havana, Cuba. from yellow fever. 





























YOU MEN 
WHl SLEEP 
IN THE BEDS 
OF YELLOW 
FEVER VICTIMS 
TO SEE /F 
YOU CATCH 
THE DISEASE. 








DRAIN All GUITERS, 
DESTROY All BREEDING 
PLACES OF MOSQUITOES. 
JF WE WIPE THEM OUT 
WELL GET R/O OF 
YELLOW JACK / 








4. Kissenger and Moran were bitten by mos- 5. Cook, Jorgensen and Folk remained 
quitoes, got yellow fever, but recovered. Reed : healthy! Reed had proved that mosqui- 
then had Dr. Robert Cook gnd Privates Jor- toes alone carried yellow fever, and steps 
gensen and Folk try further experiments. were quickly taken to destroy them. 

Text by Frank Latham. Drawing -ty Emby. 


























in the air, our ranking racket-eers 
will soon be starting the long tourna- 
ment grind that leads to the national 
championships in September 

Who will cop the. crown this year? 
Your guess is as good as ours. But one 
thing is certain. The winners will come 
from the big ten 

[he practice of listing the names of 
the ten leading players every year goes 
all the way back to 1885. No country 


Racket-eer Honor Roll 


now that spring and tennis balls are | 


has approached the United States in | 


thus honoring its players 

Here are the first ten for the current 
year, as picked by the U. S. Lawn Ten- 
nis Association. The standings are based 


on 1944 performance. Also shown are | 


the players’ rankings for the three pre- 


yous years 


MEN’S SINGLES 


1944 | 
1—Sgt. Frank A. Parker ...... 8 2 3 
2—William F. Talbert ....... 4 5 10 
3—Francisco Segura cooe 9 4 
4—Lt. W. Donald McNeill .... 4 
5—Lt. Seymour Greenberg ... 5 7 19 
6—A/C Robert Falkenburg ... 7 
7—Jack Jossi er oe ee 
8—Charles W. Oliver. ....... 12 oe ee 
9—Jack Manis scccccees ° . 


10—J. Gilbert Hall 


WOMEN’S SINGLES 


1944 

1—Pauline Betz —_i#‘i«y¥ wee 1 ! 2 | 
2—Margaret Osborne ........ 4 3 4) 
3—A. Lovise Brough ........ 2 2 10 
4—Dorothy Bundy coccccee SF 3 
5—Mary Arnold  _..... wn ees 6 5 8 | 
6—Doris Jane Hart __....... 3 6 W 
7—Virginia W. Kovacs ....... 9 
8—Shirley June Fry ....... VW 13 14 
9—Patricia C. Todd ........ 7 12 
10—Derothy Head neue 7 


As usual, the No. 1 spots are held by 
the national champs, Frankie Parker and 
Pauline Betz — making it three in a row 
for Pauline, the red-headed swatter. 

Two juniors (18 years or under) ap- 
pear in the select circle — Bobby Falk- 
enburg (No. 6) and Charlie Oliver 

No. 8). 
At the other end of the line — and the 













































































real surprise of the rankings — is J. Gil- | 


bert Hall, who is 46 years old! Last 


year, he copped the U. S. Veterans’ | 


title. 

In the girls’ division, the surprise pick 
is Shirley June Fry (No. 8). She is just 
15, and is national girls’ champion. 


— HerMan L. Mastin, Sports Editor 







































@ What's the best tennis racket for you? Let’s see. If you THE FINEST 
could sneak a look at Bobby Riggs’ favorite racket, you'd STRINGING 
find it’s a“ Wilson.” The same thing is true of Don Budge, — J, Wilson quality 
Alice Marble and Mary Hardwick. These and many rackets the string- 
other great tennis players use Wilson Tennis Rackets _ingis finest gut pro- 
exclusively and have for years. And these players know cessed by Wilson 
what makes a good racket. Isn’t this the answer you & Co., packers, 
want? Right now, of course, the Armed Forces come Chicago. 

first. So, if you can’t get the new Wilson racket you 

want, be patient. A “Wilson” is always worth waiting e 

for. We will continue to do everything possible to keep a ee 
dealers and sporting goods stores supplied. Wilson retained on the 
Sporting Goods Co., Chicago, New York and other Wilsom Advisory Staff 
leading cities. 


Wikkon TENNIS EQUIPMENT 


— MEMBER—The Athletic Institute, a non-profit organization 




























































































avy dedicated to the advancement of national physical fitness. 
S wil letic Good: oe : 
; wee Ablow G ’ Let’s all boost the “War Memorials That Live” campaign te 
Chicago Plant commemorate our war heroes. 











IT’S WILSON TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 





What do you know? Perfect score is 100. Answers in Teachers Edition. 


1. MEXI-MEN 


Here are five men who have played 
important parts in Mexico's history: La- 
zaro Cardenas; Miguel Hidalgo; Benito 
Juarez; Avila Camacho; Hernando Cor- 
tes. Identify each man by writing his 
name in the blank following his descrip- 
tion. Score 4 points each. Total, 20. 


l. President of Mexico 

2. Conqueror of the 
a 
3. Parish priest who led a revolution 
against the Spaniards._______ 

4. Indian leader who led the Mexi- 
cans against the French. 

5. Mexico’s former socialistic presi- 
dent, who distributed 51,000,000 acres 
of land to the peasants. 


Atzec em- 


My score___._. 


2. MEXICANA 


Check the correct ending to each of 
the following statements. Score 5 points 
each. Total, 20. 


l. The ejido is (a) Mexico's con- 
gress; (b) communal land; (c) a bull- 
fighter; (d) a Mexican hat. 

2. Under Spanish rule, Mexico (a) 
had complete sovereignty; (b) was 
sold to France; (c) was impoverished 
by Spanish masters; (d) became a 
province of South America. 

8. States of the U. S. that once be 
longed to Mexico are (a) Texas and 
southern Arizona; (b) Louisiana and 
Mississippi; (c) Arkansas and Colorado; 
(d) New York and Massachusetts. 

4. The man sent by Napoleon III to 
govern Mexico was (a) Napoleon I; 
(b) Benito Mussolini; (¢) Panchito; 
(d) Maximilian. 


My score... 


3. MAP STUDY 


Below are four questions based on 
the News Roundup map. Following the 
questions are the answers, in jumbled 
order. Match the questions with the an 
swers by writing the number of the 
question in the blank before the correct 
answer. Score 5 points each. Total, 20. 
Questions: 

1. What two cities are on Okinawa? 

2. What two cities are on Kyushu? 

3. What two cities are on the east 
coast of China? 

4. Between what two large islands 
do the Ryukyus lie? 


Answers: 
——Formosa-Kyushu; —_Sasebo-Naga- 
saki; __.Amoy-Foochow; —Naha-Shuri. 


My score 


4. UNITE THE NATIONS 


Below is a list of 20 nations. Ten of 
them have been invited to the San Fran- 
cisco Conference, and ten of them have 
not. In the blanks befare each nation, 
place a check if the nation will be rep- 
resented. Score 1 point each. Total, 20. 
1.__ Australia 11.__Turkey 
9. Mexico 12.._Romania 
3.__ Italy 13.__Estonia. 

: 14.__India 
Bain 
a = 15.__Czecho- 
5._Lithuania , 
. : slovakia 
6.__Latvia 

16.___Iran 

7._Hungary 17.__Finland 
8.__Bulgaria 18.__Iceland 
9.___Greece 19.__ Yugoslavia 
10.__France 20... Denmark 


My score____. 


5. THE HOSTS 


In the blanks below write the names 
of the nations sponsoring the San Fran- 
cisco Conference. Score 5 points each. 
Total, 20. 


l 











2. 
3. 
4. 





My score____ 
Total score______ VQ 


IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 


Werds starred * elsewhere in the magazine 
are defined belew. 


conscription (kon-SKRIP-shun), p. 
4. Compulsory enrollment of men for 
military service. 

denounce (de-NOWNS), p. 3. In in- 
ternational relationships, to give notice 
to a government that another govern- 
ment intends to end a treaty. 

nationalize (NASH-un-al-ize), p. 5. 
fo place ownership or control in the 
hands of the federal government. 

reparations (rep-a-RAY-shunz), p. 6. 
Payment for war damages by the de 
feated nations. 

mandate (MAN-date), p. 6. Weak or 
backward country placed under the 
control of a stronger nation. 

satellite (SAT-ih-lite), p. 6. Follow- 
er; a nation that is dependent upon a 
more powerful nation. 
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FROM OUR REAPERS 


Dear Junior Scholastic: 

Will you please tell me what caused 
the lines in the picture on the cover of 
the February 12th issue? 

Carol Jean Troxel 
Kinsman (Ill.) School 
Editor's note: The lines are barbed wire. 


Dear Junior Scholastic: 

In the March 5th issue, in the article 
on the Crimea Conference, you have a 
map of Poland showing the land east of 
the Curzon Line that will go to Russia. 
You also state that Poland is to receive 
part of Germany and East Prussia. I 
would like to know how many square 
miles of land Poland is receiving from 
East Prussia and Germany, and how 
many square miles Russia is receiving 
from Poland. 

Vernon Heyer 
Melba (Ida.) Jr. H. S. 

Editor's note: The exact territory that 
Poland will receive from Germany will be 
determined at the peace conference. The 
land east of the Curzon Line which Russia 


will receive is approximately 70,000 square 
miles. 


Dear Junior Scholastic: 


I would like to know who would be 
the King of England if the king had 
twins? 

John Shannon, Jr. 
Beatrice Jr. H. S. 
Vredenburgh, Ala. 

Editor's note: lt the children were male 
and temale, the crown would go to the 
male heir. If both were male, the older of 
the twins would be king. 


Dear Junior Scholastic: 

Our class is studying race discrimina- 
tion. We organized a club called the 
Abraham Lincoln Carries On Club 
(ALCOC). It started when a Negro boy 
in our class was invited to the home of 
a white classmate. When the Negro boy 
arrived at the apartment house where 
his white friend lived, the elevator man 
made him walk up the back stairs. 

Both the Negro boy and the boy who 
invited him felt very bad. That was the 
reason back of our starting the ALCOC. 
We believe that if you publish this let- 
ter, it will help to fight race discrimina- 
tion. 

The 10s 
Little Red School House 
New York, N. Y. 
















































United Nations organization plans 
were drawn up at ee Cakes. 

6. Native of Denmark 

7 Elliptic il or egg shaped 

8. Walls for keeping out the sea. 

0. Direction 

| Boy's nan 

2. All right 


13. Diffusion of a liquid or gas through a 
membrane 

15. Metal support for wood on a hearth. 

18. Manuscript (abbrev. ) 


0. Prefix meaning separation. 


21. Canned meat used in Army rations. 
23. City in Brittany 

24. Capital of Norway. 

5. Froth; spume 


6. Island in North Sea near Denmark. 


1. Capital of Mindanao. 

2. Uninvited. 

3. To dissolve; liquefy. 

4. Mountains in South America. 
5. Capital of Japan 

6. Female deer. 


9. Russian lake 

3. Plant used in powder form for 
perfume, medicine 

14. U.! S. general in charge 

16. Perfect. 

17. Combining form meaning bone. 

19. Cold vegetable dish. 

21. Couch. 

22. Mother 


neal Nov gorod. 


root, 


of 9th Army. 


Solution in Teachers Edition this issue; in pupils 


next week 


LEARN MACHINIST TRADE 

TOOL & DIE MAKING 
n completely equipped Shops. Also short, special 
Shop courses for essential War and Post-War Jobs. 


Learn on actual Shop work. Coeducational. Special 
Counselor for G.|. Training. Write for Free Booklet. 


ALLIED SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL TRADES 
1334 §. Michigan Chicago 5, Ill. 
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The speed of 


Armour’s Tested Gut 
counts in every shot 


/™, 

Practically Silent oe make 
On the staff of a : 

city was a reporter 

in most 





paper in a small 
who was efficient 
but 
many words. His typewriter ribbon was | 
generally had fin- | 
ished the After much | 
suffering, his city editor summoned him 


respects, who used too} 


The blinding speed 
back of a well-hit 
serve or a baseline 
drive wins you many a point 
on the court. And it’s the 






shreds before he 
simplest yarn. 















ce : : “ , taut resiliency, th it- 
to the desk: “Listen.” he said, “here’s . ) © split 

second liveliness built into 
a story I want you to go out on, and Armour’s Tested Gut which 
I beg you, come back and tell the story | 


gives your shots the speed 
that counts. 

What's more, that speed 
is pre-proved! These strings are performance- 


as simply as you can. 
This was the story 
in: “Ronald Greene, 7 








that was turned | 
Lincoln Street, | 





roved by careful test Armo l 
lit a match to see if there was any gas wake ion are pe ge a as 
in his tank. There was. Age 4] And you'll find your favorite restringer has 

Rose Py ir, H. S.. Nutley, N. J] om hand carefully aged stock of all six Tested 
Armour Brands! 
Tube-Bad 


Despite wartime conditions, your dealer hos 
these six tested brands in stock: 


Two soldiers, carrying an inner tube} 





that had blown out. entered service GOLD STAR SUPER SPECIAL 

station which displayed the sign: “Our bat apaaga made cup 

tires smile at the miles.” Laying the} N CHAMPIONSHIP 
tube before the proprietor, one soldier 

said gravely: “Say, mister, this one Armour and 


laughed right out loud.” 


Dick B 


Company 
CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 


Mei a Sct Seattle \ h 





| 
No Stripes Against Them | 
with- 
out permission in a lake on a large es- | 
was surprised to see the 
standing on the dock. “Say,” he cried 
out to the swimmer, “don’t you know | 


this is private water?” 


4 soldier who went swimming 


state owner | 


“Pleased to meet you,” 
thinking soldier. “I’m 
Rob Rueb. St 


said the quick- 
Private Brown.” 
Francis (Kan.) Jr. H. S 


Joke of the Week 


Top humor honors and the Gold Star 
JSA button for this week go to James 
Hayes, Dunbar H. S., Lexington, Ky. 





















SOFTBALL, America’s 
most popular war time 
game, is under way 
again! It's easy to learn 
and easy to play—just 
a ball and a bat are 


needed. H & B's new 

; ere Official Softball Rule 

Army maneuvers in Mississippi were Book is just off the 

: . ress—send 10c in coin 
going forward with reat speed. An . ia, eat 
ancient native, white-haired and wrin-| mailing to Dept. $-32, 


or see your dealer for 
@ copy. 

Hillerich & Bradshy Co., Inc. 
Louisville 2, Kentucky. 


kled, sat on a dilapidated fence, drink- 
ing it all in. A company of soldiers filed 
by him and he broke into a _ toothless 
grin. 

“Doggone,” he 
are going to get 
time!” 


chuckled, 
those 


“vou sure 


this 


Yankees 


SLUGGER BATS 
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Solution to Last Week's Puzzle 






ACROSS: 1-Mindanao; 6-puma; 7-Gaulle; 10- 
robot; 12-ay; 13-spun; 14-mesa; 15-we; 16-Yalta; 
17-gadget; 19-home; 22-neoprene 

DOWN: 1-mu; 2-I'm; 3-Nagoya; 4-Aru; 5- Artistic pins, rings and emblems. 
Oceania; 8-at; 9-lapel; 10-Remagen; 11-based; Finest quality. Reasonable prices 
13-swathe; 16-ye; 18-GOP; 20-on; 21-me. from 55c up. Write today. Dept. P, 









Metal Aris Co., Rochester, N.Y 




















TEAMWORK 
in Engineering 









vt < 


Jim La Pierre grew up in Jackson, Missouri, | After high school Jim went to the University of 
one of five brothers and sisters. He liked to Missouri to study electrical engineering. He 
hike and camp with them, and to tinker in his also liked to write, combined both interests 
own electrical workshop. working on the “Engineering Annual.” 














When Jim came to General Electric he helped Jim designed his own house—‘‘engineered”” it, 


organize the electro-mechanical group in the with 2-way closets, heated floors, and a 70-mile 
lab. The group is known both for engineering view. It's not finished yet, but Jim and his 
achievements and good outings. family are living in it anyway. 





The Story of 
C. W. La Pierre 





| gee fall ‘‘Jim’’ La Pierre 
spent 10 weeks overseas 
testing, under battle conditions, 
war equipment which he had 
helped develop in the General 
Engineering Laboratory of the 
General Electric Company. The 
new equipment Jim took over- 
seas with him did the job. 


Now Jim and his -associates 
are working exclusively on im- 
portant war jobs. But before the 
war, Jim helped develop such 
ingenious civilian devices as a 
control to keep cloth straight 
in textile mills, and a kind of 
stethoscope to detect trouble in 
power-plant turbines. 


Jim knows that co-operation 
is essential for engineering suc- 
cess, that no single engineer 
could have done these jobs 
alone. He says, ‘In engineering 
as in football, teamwork pays 
off.’ General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, New York. 
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MEXICO — pp. 4, 5 


Mexico, a representative example of a socialized state 
under the Cardenas and Camacho regimes, can be studied 
as Part 2 in the discussion of socialism introduced in the 
theme article on New France (April 2, pp. 3, 4). Have 
social studies groups use this week’s Theme Article to make 
a survey of comparative governments. 

Using Mexico as a model of the socialized state, the U. S. 
as a model of the democratic state, and Germany as a model 
of the fascist state, have pupils work out a three-column 
chart comparing the three nations with respect to each of 
the following points: (1) definition of each type of govern- 
ment; (2) in each nation whom does the government repre- 
sent?; (3) relation of the citizen to the government; (4) 
leadership and control of governing powers; (5) freedom; 
(6) education; (7) ownership of land and resources; (8) 
ownership of industries and utilities. 


Additional Class Activities 

Here are 12 topics for special projects on Mexico to be 
worked out by members of the class. Pupils might keep illus- 
trated notebooks, give lectures, present plays, construct 
models, maps or posters to carry out the project. The topics: 
(1) The Mexican people — what they are like, customs, etc.; 
(2) homes; (3) schools; (4) religion; (5) physical features 
of the land; (6) folklore and legends; (7) climate and geog- 
raphy; (8) chief industries; (9) products; (10) govern- 
ment; (11) transportation; (12) art, music, and literature. 

For the classroom, have pupils work on a Mexican-style 
mural to depict the history of the nation. Before starting, 
have pupils discuss what scenes in the Theme Article should 
be illustrated, where to hang the mural, the size of each 
section, the best colors to use to suggest the spirit of Mexico. 
The mural can be made on ordinary brown wrapping paper 
in separate segments done by individual members of the 
class, or it can be an extensive project to be prepared by 
the classroom artists. 

Make an illustrated. map of the Pan-American Highway, 
labeling the important cities on the road. Draw in symbols 
of important cities, historic events, products, etc. 

Have a class “Travel Bureau” plan a prospective tour 
through Mexico. What places would the agent highlight for 
the itinerary? How would the class travel? What foods would 
they eat? Whom would they seek out for interviews? 
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Pupils might try to weave small Mexican rugs, design 
patterns, or make clay pottery in Mexican design. Base pat- 
terns on souvenirs or pictures found in books. 
Pan-American Material 


From the Pan American Union, Washington 6, D. C., you 
can obtain a series of illustrated booklets (16 pages each) 
dealing with various aspects of Pan-American culture. The 
price of the booklets is 5 cents each. Here is a list of the 
titles: The Aztec People; Cortés; Simon Bolivar; Artigas; 
Five Birds of Latin America; The Amazon River; Colonial 
Cities of Spanish America; Transportation in the Other 
Americas; The Araucanians; José de San Martin: The Incas; 
Cabaza de Vaca’s Great Journey; The Panama Canal; The 
Snake Farm at Butantan; Pizarro, The Pan-American High- 
way; The Guano Islands of Peru. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Contrast the living conditions in Mexico with those of 
the U. S.; Argentina; Brazil. 

2. How does Mexico’s government work for the people? 

3. How does respect and love of work make for a pros- 
perous nation? A happy, contented people? 
Fact Questions 


1. What country controlled Mexico before Hidalgo’s 
revolt? 








tiny -—3 4 


2. Who was Juarez? 

3. Who is Mexico’s President? 

4. Who are the Mestizos? 

5. In what year did Mexico declare war on the Axis? 
6. List four products of Mexico. 

7. What states does Mexico border on in the north? 


8. What Spanish soldier overthrew the Aztec empire in 
521? 


BUILDING A BETTER WORLD — p. 6 


For the next few weeks, one member of the class might 
assigned to “cover” the San Francisco Conference. His 
duty would be to clip newspaper and magazine reports on 
the conference, post headlines on the bulletin board, and 
make a short speech daily summarizing the events of the 
previous day. 

After locating in the map all of the United Nations attend- 
ing the conference, pupils might play this quiz game. One 
member of the class is designated as Guard. Other pupils 
stand in turn and ask: “Will you admit me to the confer- 
ence? I represent the nation of - ” If it is one 
of the United Nations invited to attend the conference, the 
Guard must admit the pupil. If the nation was not invited, 
the Guard must deny the pupil admission. The Guard holds 
office until he fails to recognize a country correctly. The 
pupil who caused the Guard to err replaces him. 


be 


Discussion Questions 


Should Poland be represented at the Conference even 
if it cannot form a new government in time? Should the 
Lublin government be permitted to send delegates? 

2. Should Argentina be admitted to the San Francisco 
Conference? Why, or why not? Would it be a good thing to 
have a nation like Argentina in the Security Organization? 
Give reasons. 

Should the large nations have more voting power than 
the small nations, or should each have just one vote? 


Fact Questions 


1. What is the chief purpose of the San Francisco Con- 
ference? 


2. What four nations will sponsor the Conference? 

3. Why did Syria and Lebanon have to wait for France’s 
ipproval to join the ¢ 

4. List six nations who were 


‘onterence? 


not invited to the Confer- 


NAVY AIRMEN — pp. 7, 8 


Credit the invention of most of the 
machines goes to Captain Luis de Florez, 
of the 
Florez’ inventions. 
the U. S. a 


cTews 


for Navy's training 


J. S..N. R., who 
Navy's Special Devices Division. De 
sometimes called synthetics, have given 
tremendous advantage in training naval air 
and have drastically reduced the hours required for 
training flyers in the conventional manner. 

We recommend to teachers the New Yorker magazine’s 
series on Captain de Florez in last year’s November 11 and 
18 issues, and in Collier’s article of December 23, 1944. 


is in charge 


Discussion Questions 
1. The 
the Nav al 


inventor of many of the devices demonstrated at 
lraining Exhibit believes that they will revolu- 
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to one address 
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tionize the world’s educational systems, and affect its eco- 
nomic and political structure. Do you believe this may be 
true? How might these machines be used in time of peace? 

2. How do these machines make our war effort more 
efficient? 


3. Are we living in a too “machine-conscious” age? 


Fact Questions 


What kind of a plane is the PBM Martin Mariner? 
rl Why are airmen in the Navy trained on the ground? 
3. List three of the devices to be found at the training 
exhibit. 


‘NEWS ROUNDUP — p. 3 


Discussion Questions 


Why is the 
effort? 
2. Why did Russia make a pact with Japan? 
3. Should Russia have broken this pact before now? Why, 
or why not? 


capture of Okinawa important to our war 


Fact Questions 


1. In what island group is Okinawa? 
2. What event was responsible for the 
Premier Koiso and his whole cabinet? 

3. How far is Okinawa from Kyushu? 

4. On what day was Okinawa invaded? 

5. How many vessels were there in the attacking fleet? 


QUICK QUIZ 


Where is the island of Kyushu? (In Japan.) 

2. What is the largest island in the Ryukyus? (Okinawa.) 

3. What European nation ruled Mexico for three cen- 
turies? (Spain.) 

4. Who was the parish priest who led the Mexican rebel- 
lion for independence in 1810? (Miguel Hidalgo.) 

5. What Declaration was drawn up in Mexico at the 
Inter-American Conference early this year? (Chapultepec. ) 

6. Who is Avila Camacho? (President of Mexico. ) 

7. At what conference were the plans for the peace or- 
ganization drawn up? (Dumbarton Oaks. ) 

8. Why were Romania, Hungary, Bulgaria, and Finland 
excluded from the San Francisco Conference? (They were 
former German satellites. ) 

9. What are thermal currents? 
air. ) 

10. What is an explosion? 
energy. ) 


resignation of 


(Currents of sun-warmed 


(Sudden release of stored 





Answers to the Victory Quiz, p. 14 


MEXI-MEN: Camacho; Hidalgo 
MEXICANA: b, c, a, d. 

3. MAP STUDY: 4, 2, 3, 1. 
4. UNITE THE NATIONS: 
10-; 1l-~; 12-x; 13-x; 14-~; 
5. THE HOSTS: U. S., 


Cortes Tuarez: Cardenas. 


1-; 2-; 3-x; 4-—; 5-x; 
15-; 16-—; 17-x; 18-x; 
Great Britain, Russia, China 


6-x; 7-x; 8-x 
19-1; 20-x 


Solution for Word Puzzle in This issue 


ACROSS: 1-Dumbarton; 6-Dane; 7-oval; 8-dikes; 10-east; 11-Ely; 
13-osmosis; 15-andiron; 18-MS; 20-dis; 21-Spam; 23-Brest; 24-Oslo; 
26-Helgoland 

DOWN: 1-Davao; 
13-orris; 14-Simpson; 


12-OK: 
25-foam 


2-unasked; 
16-ideal; 


3-melt; 
17-osteo; 


4-Andes; 
19-salad; 


5-Tokyo; 
21-sofa; 


6-doe; 
22-mom. 


9-Ilmen 
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Materials on International Organization 


“INTERNATIONAL Organization Aft 

er the War,” by Max Lerner, Edna 
Lerner, and Herbert J. Abraham, Prob- 
lems in American Life, Unit No. 15, 
National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, 1201 16th St. N.W.. 
Washington, D. C. 30¢. 

“Crimean Conference Report”; “Ow 
Sovereignty: Shall We Use It?” by Wen- 
dell Willkie; and “Official Documents 
issued During the Two World Wars,” 
three publications obtainable free from 
the Woodrow Wilson Foundation, 45 
E. 65th Street, N. Y. C. 

“The General International Organiza 
tion: Its Framework and Functions’ 

free), and “Toward Greater Freedom: 
Problems of War and Peace” (15¢), 
both obtainable from the Commission to 
Study the Organization of Peace, 8 W 
10th St., N. Y. C. 

“Time Has Come for Action” (10¢), 
ind “Proposals for the United Nations 
Charter” (10¢), both by Clark M. 
Eichelberger, American Association for 
the United Nations, 45 E. 65th St., 
N. s. & 

“John Doe Says: What the Individual 
Can Do to Prevent World War III”; 
‘What You Can Do for Dumbarton 
Oaks Week”; “Dumbarton Oaks Pro- 
posals”; “Comparisons with the League 
of Nations Covenant.” These materials 
obtainable free from American Associa- 
tion for the United Nations, 45 E. 65th 
. 2. o. 

“The Nations Have Declared: The 
Documents Issued by the United Na- 
tions,” with comments by Lorna Sav- 
age, Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs. 230 Bloor St. West. 
15¢. 

“Collective Security: The Why and 
How,” Joseph H, Ball, America Looks 
Ahead Series, No. 9, World Peace Foun- 
dation, 40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston 8, 
Mass. 25¢. 

“A Charter for a Free World,” by 
L. P. Chambers, “sypical Plans for 
Postwar World Peace,” by Otto Tod 
Mallery, and other free materials are 
available from Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, 405 W. 117th St., 
N. Y. 27, N. Y. 

“What Is Realism in International 
Cooperation: Concrete Form of Peace,” 


Toronto, 








MEXICO 


this summer. Educational groups 
for students & teachers. 1ith Year. 


b 42 Day Adver Tour, $325 
1 ae, — . “4 $365 
Folder $2 Yellowstone trips. 

STUDENTS’ INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL ASSN. 

11 W. 42 St., N.Y.Cc. 727 W. 7 St., Los Angeles 


Tp in 
Sry Ye 








with Comment by Walter Millis. Rob- 
ert P. Skinner, Free World, April, 1943. 

“Why Allied Unity Failed in 1918- 
1919,” by Howard P. Whidden, Jr., 
Foreign Policy Reports, February 19, 
1943. 

“Lessons of Last Time,” by George 
soule, New Republic, Feb. 2, 1942. 

“Once Again, the 1919 Dilemma: 
What Kind of Peace Will Americans 
Accept?” by Elmer P. Peterson, Har- 
per’s, Apr., ’43. 

“Challenge of the Future World,” by 
George N. Shuster, Vital Speeches, July 
1, 1943. 

“Atlantic Charter - Is It Dead?” by 
Sir Norman Angell and Maynard C. 
Krueger, Round Table Radio Discus- 
sion, No. 357, University of Chicago, 
10¢. 





“11 Fundamentals for the Organiza- | 
tion of Peace,” essentials of world peace | 
presented in pictures by Harry Stern- | 
berg, Commission to Study the Organi- | 


zation of Peace, 8 W. 40th St., N. Y. 18, 
N. Y., 25¢. 

Teachers Guide to a Study Unit: 
Postwar World. Scholastic Publications, 
220 E. 42d St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Free on request. 


COMING! 


Be on the look out for a packet of 
teaching materials on Dumbarton Oaks 
which you will receive sometime 
between April 1 and 23. These materi- 
als have been prepared by the State 
Department, and are being sent to every 
teacher who uses any one of the Scho- 
lastic Magazines, by special arrange- 
ment with the Government. 

Each of these packets contains: 

I. A pamphlet giving the complete 
text of the Dumbarton Oaks agreement, 
discussion of the agreement in question 


and answer form, and a diagrammatic 


chart of the world organization. 

II. Four Foreign Affairs outlines: 
Building the Peace: 1. “War — How Can 
We Prevent It?” 2. “Prosperity — How 
Can We Promote It?” 3. “Social Prog- 
ress — How Can We Work for It?” 4. 
“Freedom — How Can We Achieve It?” 

To every school in the country, the 
State Department is sending also a 
large wall chart of the international 
organization proposed at Dumbarton 
Oaks. Ask your principal to let you 
know when it arrives. 

Teachers who wish to obtain addi- 
tional copies of these materials may do 
so on request, by writing to Research 


and Publication Division, State Depart- | 


ment, Washington, D. C. 


@ Square in the heart of the con- 
tinent lies Ontario, your nearest, 
most accessible neighbour. Next 
door to New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Wis- 
consin, Illinois, and Minnesota— 
just a step from a dozen other 
States, too—here is the ideal spot 
for that first postwar vacation, 
when you can hardly wait to drop 
“readin’ an’ ’ritin’ an’ ’rithmetic” 
and head for the great outdoors. 


Use this handy booklet to plan 
that vacation now, by learning all 
that Ontario has to offer. The 
story of its industry, mines, agri- 
cultural development and other 
resources is made interesting to 
teacher and pupil alike. Whether 
you want to go history-hunting or 
beach-combing .. . to loll in the 
sun all day, or see something new 
every hour . . . Ontario is the spot 
for your postwar vacation. 


Ontario Travel and Publicity Bureau, 
4510 Parliament Buildings, 

Toronto 2, Ontario, Canada. 

Please send me a free copy of your 
booklet, “ONTARIO, Heart of the 
New World’. I plan to visit your 
province after the war. 

0 For Travel Information? 

O For Schoolroom Information? 
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N FEBRUARY the Educational Poli- 

cies Commission of the National Edu- 
cation Association made public a state- 
ment reaffirming its conviction that it 
would be unwise to commit the nation 
at this time to a year of compulsory 
military service. The full 
statement is obtainable from the NEA, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Washington 6, 
D. C., for 10c. The following conden- 
sation, reprinting high spots from the 
Commission’s report is here published 
for the benefit of teachers: 


peacetime 


Two questions must be asked con- 
cerning legislation calling for compul- 
sory military training which Congress is 
now considering: 

Is it necessary at this time for na- 
tional security? 

Is it necessary or desirable in order 
to improve the education of the Ameri- 
can people? 


NATIONAL SECURITY 


In this war, under the selective serv- 
ice and training laws the needs of the 
armed forces can be supplied to the 
limit of the nation’s 


sources 


manpower! re- 


It is impossible now to reach any 
sound conclusions as to whether, at 
some determined future date, universal 
compulsory service will or will not be 
necessary to the nation’s military secur- 
ity. If an effective international security 
system is put in operation, the necessity 
for universal military service will be 
removed. If not, Congress can then act 
with much more complete knowledge of 
world conditions than is now available. 

To identify national security with a 
system of one year of military training 
is a dangerous error. National prepared- 
ness clearly involves such important and 
varied subjects as industrial productiv- 
ity, scientific research and invention, 
stockpiles of strategic materials, sound 
foreign policy skillfully executed, an 
alert military intelligence service, and 
the general health and efficiency of the 
population. 

The most serious source ot insecurity 
tor the United States has been a lack of 
a substantial body of well-informed 
public opinion willing and able to face 
the facts of the international scene, and 
farsighted enough to adopt and enforce 
policies which would check the rise of 
aggressive power. 

Those who argue that if the law is 
not passed at this moment, the Ameri- 
can people will not support such legisla- 
tion in the future no matter how much 
it may be needed, reveal either distrust 
of our reasoned judgment or fear that 


Peacetime Military Training 


the case cannot withstand objective and 
calm review. 

Enactment of this legislation at the 
very time when great efforts to establish 
international security arrangements are 
in progress, might weaken the confi- 
dence of our Allies in the sincerity of 
our support of international collabora- 
tion, and place in serious jeopardy the 
entire effort to organize the peace 


EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS 


Supporters of the legislation claim it 
has value for (a) health and physical 
fitness; (b) loyal, disciplined, patriotic 
citizenship; (c) vocational training. Is 
universal military training the best way 
to attain these values? 

A year of army life does not guaran- 
tee lasting health and fitness. It cannot 
overcome years of inadequate health 
education, bad health practices, and 
poor environment. The program ignores 
over half the population: all women, 
and men rejected o1 
physical reasons. 

Instant, unvarying, unquestioning 
obedience to superior authority may 
make efficient soldiers. Its value in mak- 
ing democratic citizens is severely lim- 
ited. Democratic living calls especially 
for self-discipline, self-reliance, critical 
judgment, skills in human relationships 
— qualities best fostered in our homes, 
schools, churches, and communities. 

Given a fraction of the money which 
a year of military service would require, 
schools and colleges could do a far bet- 
ter job of vocational guidance and train- 
ing for peaceful civilian pursuits. 
CONCLUSIONS 

|. As citizens, we are prepared to 
support all national and international 
measures necessary to the security of 
the U. S. We continue to oppose a sys- 
tem of compulsory peacetime military 
training until such time as it is clearly 
shown that the security of the U. S. can 
be assured in no othér way. 

2. As citizens, we believe that the 
enactment of a compulsory military 
training law is, at this particular mo- 
ment in the conduct of the war and the 
planning of the peace, unnecessary and 
potentially dangerous to national se- 
curity. 

3. As educators, we are convinced 
that the incidental educational results 
claimed for compulsory military service 
would be of limited value and short 
duration; that better, more lasting re- 
sults can be secured more cheaply, 
effectively, and safely by other means 
that are readily available. 
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DRAMA in the classroom 























with SCHOLASTIC’S 
20 RADIO PLAYS 


The drama and suspense of broad 
casting in your classroom with these 
exciting true adventure plays! 


Each play 15-minutes long, timed 
for inclusion in average class period. 
Easy-to-produce, no props required 
Excellent training for developing 
reading and speaking skills. 


All Plays ROYALTY-FREE 
SPECIAL OFFER 


10 for $1.00 


Single Script 
25¢ per copy 





Order the special selections, Group A or 
B or choose your plays {rom either group 
USE THIS HANDY ORDER BLANK 

SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
Division of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y 


OI enclose $ for Group A 0D 


for Group B () 
Cj I enclose $ for plays checked 


low : 


Note: Figures in parentheses indicate number 
«irl characters (G) and boy characters (B) 


Group A 


Oliver Bean—taking a screen test (1G, 3B) 

The Desert Blooms—growing wheat in Kansas 
(5G, 2B) 

Dusky Singing—Stephen Collins Foster (2G 
3B) 

Haym Solomon—financing Revolutionary War 
(1G, 14B) 

Leland Stanford—inventing movie camera (1G 
6B) 

Pen Is Mightier—Thomas Nast, cartoonist (1G 
6B) 

Miracle in Louisiana—founding free Academies 
(1G, 3B) 

Mr. Elliott's Crazy Notion—first auto (3G, 4B) 

Not for Ladies—Bronte sisters sell novels (2G 
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Petticoat Brigade—Susan B. Anthony's crusade 
(2G, 4B 


Group B 


Price We Pay—safety in the home (4G, IIR) 
Pyramus and Thisbe—comic interlude (1G, TB) 
Man Who Discovered The Sun—Neils Finsen 
fights Tuberculosis (1G, 3B) 
Search for Sleep—Morton discovers ether (1G 
3B) 
Secret Weapon—democracy vs. dictatorship (7G 
10B) 
Sir Robin of Locksley—Robin Hood (1G, I5B 
_. Sixteen—high school girl discovers love (2G, 2B 
__.. State vs. Joe Miller—reckless driving (2G, 3B 
_ Taming of the Shrew—condensed version (2G 
8B) 
Viennese Serenade—Franz Schubert (1G, TB) 


Name 





School 
Address 
City P.O. Zone No. 


State TE 4-23-45 
Full remittance must accompany all orders. 
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